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forms; and (4) an overall alphabetized word frequency list of 
colloquial terms and their explanations. From the tables obtained, a 
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Abstract 



A DIALECT SURVEY OF THE APPAI ACUIAN REGION 

By 

A. Husain Qazilbash 
Major Professor, Dr. George F. Aker 

The purpose of this research was to: 

1. Determine the linguistic structure of the Appalachian Region 
in terms of functional vocabulary, misused words, colloquial terms and 
corrected functional vocabulary. An overall list of misused words, their 
corrected forms, colloquial terms and their explanations was developed. 

2. Determine the relationship between education, urban contact 
and media contact and functional vocabulary, misused words, colloquial 
terms and corrected functional vocabulary. 

3. Determine the relationship of age, sex, and income to functional 
vocabulary, misused words, colloquial terms and corrected functional 
vocabulary . 

To determine the' linguistic structure of the Appalachian region nine 
interviewees Irani each of thirteen slates were chosen by selected 
criteria. The nine interviewees were classified as rustic, modern and 
cultured speakers. The term rustic referred to speakers older in age 
with minimum education, the term modern was used for younger persons 
with high school education or its equivalent, and the term cultured 
referred to speakers with a college education with no age restrictions. 
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An hour long participant interviews were conducted, and a total of 117 
hours of spoken discourse was taped. Each tape was transcribed and 
all words from the transcripts were punched on computer cards. The data 
consisted of 471,656 words. 

Data were transferred to magnetic tapes yielding the following 
analysis: (1) An alphabetized list of words and their frequency by 
respondents, providing the functional vocabulary of each respondent; 

(2) an overall alphabetized list of the data with word frequency for the 
region; (3) an overall alphabetized word frequency list of misused 
words and their correct forms; (4) an overall alphabetized word fre- 
quency list of colloquial terms and their explanations. From the tables 
thus obtained a list of corrected functional vocabulary was prepared by 
state and types of speaker (functional vocabulary minus misused wor is + 
colloquial terms) . 

It was hypothesized that rustic speakers have a smaller func- 
tional vocabulary than modern and cultured speakers and modern 
speakers have a smaller vocabulary than the cultured speakers. The 
hypothesis was supported only in six of the thirteen states. The variations 
in average functional vocabulary wore greatest among rustic speakers and 
least for cultured speakers. Respondents in the state of Kentucky 
had the lowest functional vocabulary. Sub-regional differences generally 
implied provide no interpretive explanation for the Appalachian linguistic 
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It was hypothesized that rustic speakers will misuse more words 
than modern speakers and modern speakers will misuse more words than 
cultured speakers. In general the data supported the hypothesis. 

The hypothesis that the more highly educated individual would 
be prone to use colloquial terms was generally supported by the findings 
of the study. 

It was hypothesized that a person's corrected functional vocabulary 
would increase with an increase in the degree of his linguistic sophistication. 
This hypothesis was supported with 92 percent predictability and 80 percent 
agreement respectively. 

The first order partial correlation on the characteristics of the 
participants did not produce any additional information except in case of 
income. Income was found to be related to functional vocabulary in case of 
age. It appears that younger people have more education than older people. 
Sex was not related to education. There was an overall variation of 19.4 
percent of Appalachian English from the standard English which leads us to 
believe that there is a distinct pattern or linguistic structure throughout 
the Appalachian Region without any sub-regional differences within the 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

No language has ever been able to survive unless rooted in common 
speech. Since language is a product of the human mind and the human 
vocal organs, it follows the ways of the human brain and the human larynx. 

Language is intimately related to being human, for when we study 
language we are to a remarkable degree studying human nature. Similarly, 
we expect language to be what it is because human beings are what they 
are. But we should not expect to study language by making inferences 
from other fields of study. Language is rooted in every culture with certain 
generalized principles of its own. 

Words have many usages and unless we are sure in what sense a 
word is being used, we are likely to misunderstand one another. Many 
se;lous arguments, even fights and wars, grow out of misunderstandings 
which can be attributed to improper usage of words. Our language is so 
lacking in precision that communication with an exactitude is often 
impossible . 

If exact communication could be achieved we would find ourselves 
in greater harmony. If a universal language were feasible, it would 
promote the precise use of language. But the universal use of such a 
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language would impose serious questions. Nobody would be willing to 
use such a language and nobody could use it even if he wanted to, as it 
would ignore human nature and fundamental principles of human language. 

In short, such a language could not be used for many reasons, mainly 
because it ignores the nature of the human mind, and the mind expresses 
itself in language. We have no difficulty in distinguishing between two 
words because there are differences in form and sound with which to 
associate differences in meaning. 

It is generally understood that a person's language is affected by 
his education, contact with media, outside world and other variables 
which tend to determine his linguistic structure. 

When the Appalachian dialect and culture are considered, the 
process of teaching the disadvantaged takes on an entirely different 
character. Instead of being inattentive, lazy or mentally deficient, the 
disadvantaged Appalachian, who has failed and remained undereducated 
according to national standards, will be seen as living with two conflicting 
norms of behavior, the Appalachian culture and the wider culture. 

In terms of language an Appalachian is not so much likely to be 
verbally deficient as he is to be confused by the differences between his 
own dialect and the standard English taught in the classrooms, because 
his non-standard dialect is a variety of English. Similarities between an 




Appalachian's dialect and standard English make it especially difficult 



for the Appalachian to be sure of himself. 



Statement of the Problem 



Many researchers have demonstrated that differences in pronunciation, 
grammar, and vocabulary prevent effective teacher communication and 
development of reading skills, e.g„, Allen, Allen, Atlastis, Fries, and 
Holland. 1 

In communicating with each other, we share a common pattern called 
language. A language is not merely a verbalization but also includes 
parameters of para and meta communications. This study is primarily 
concerned with (1) verbalization of language in terms of how it might affect 
the process of communication and (2) the identification of factors which 
determine the Appalachian linguistic structure. 

The setting of this study is the Appalachian region. The people of 
the region presumably speak a somewhat different type of English as 
compared to "standard English." Basically these differences are identi- 
fiable in terms of intonation, words, syntactical and semantical structures. 



Harold B. Allen, Teaching English as a Second Language (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1965); Virginia F. Allen, "Teaching Standard 
English as a Second Dialect," The Florida PL Reporter , Vol. 7, No. 1 
(Spring/Summer, 1969), pp. 124-129; James E. Atlastis, "Our Own Language 
Barrier," American Education (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare , 1965), pp. 21-26; Charles C. Fries, 
Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Language (Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
University of Michigan Press , 1945); William R. Holland, "Language Barrier 
as an Educational Problem of Spanish-speaking Children," in Understanding 
the Educational Problems of the Disadvantaged , ed. by Staten W. Webster 
(San Francisco; Chandler Publishing Company, 1966). 
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It is assumed that when an Appalachian adult goes beyond the 
limits of his own linguistic boundaries, he faces certain communication 
problems. For example, (1) the tendency to use colloquial terms which 
are common to the Appalachian region but which are not used in the 
same sense outside the region; (2) misused words which often give different 
meanings to the words and diminish the effectiveness of the message; 

(3) certain words which are common in the vocabulary of Appalachian people 
at all levels are not understood clearly outside* the region. These problems 
are not created by the Appalachian, but are due to a lack of comprehension 
on the part of the encoder and decoder in the communication process. 

This study was aimed at determining ar.d describing (1) what may 
be called a generalized pattern of the Appalachian dialect as compared 
to "standard English" and (2) some associated variables which affect the 
linguistic sturcture of an Appalachian. 

Significance of the Study 

Bi-dialecticalism and bilingualism are the phenomena in which 
all individuals, when presented with a stimulus in one dialect (and asked 
to respond) will respond in the form which is native to their own dialect 
rather than in the form of the original stimulus. The substitution of native 
forms includes not only features of phonology, but extends to vocabulary 
and syntax as well. Such responses seem to give unequivocal evidence 
that the person has an adequate receptive knowledge of the stimulus dialect, 
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and that he performs instantaneous translation from that dialect into his 
native dialect. 

This phenomenon occurs only if a person has already well developed 
receptive knowledge of a more formal or mainstream dialect of the language; 
much of the instructional task can be seen as guiding him toward an auto- 
matic productive control of the "mainstream" dialect rather than having to 
teach it to him from scratch. Implicit in this approach is the idea that only 
positive stimuli and motivations will be supplied to lead him to develop 
and to practice his control and that no negative values or stigmas will 
be applied to his use of native linguistic forms. 

When an adult enters an adult education class for the first time, 
he may come in contact with a new subculture or a totally new culture. 

In many instances, he has to undergo a rapid and sometimes traumatic 
acculturation--often with little guidance. If the features of an Appala- 
chian's nature, culture, and language are accepted in the classes, he 
will find his language an instrument that will save him in his own environ- 
ment. Even where he escapes this fate, he may discover that his linguis- 
tic skills do not serve him adequately in meeting the demands of the new 
environment; and so, baffled and frustrated, he may withdraw his energies 
and cease to try. 

Learning in standard English, or any dialect which is outside the 
immediate speech community of the disadvantaged adult, needs to be 
understood. This will help in sturcturing the experience of a new language 
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or dialect in such a way as to optimize the chances for internalization 
and then make sure that sufficient opportunity is provided for intensive 
practice in the new patterns so that they become fixed and automatic. 
Since language is the most important tool for adapting to a new cultural 
environment, it is imperative that comprehesive knowledge be provided 
and equivalence in other dialects be given as rapidly as possible. 

One of the most important objectives of this study is not only 
to provide the learner with positive stimuli but also to make the teachers 
of adult education in Appalachia realize that all languages spoken by 
more than one person have dialects. Dialects arise by natural processes 
beyond the reach of coercive methods of control and are specific to parti- 
cular areas. There is no such thing as a standard language as contrasted 
with dialects. There are only more or less culturally valued or socially 
prestigious dialects and more or less formal dialects of a language. 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 



Linguistics has stressed the importance of learning good pronunciation 
to such an extent that it may be said that ettiphasis on accurate phonological 
learning is an essential aspect of contemporary language teaching methods. 

Sherk's Kansas City study of Negro inner city Head Start Children 
showed that differences in dialect prevented the effective development of 
reading skills.' 1 

O 3 

The studies of Ferster and Sapon and Carroll which demonstrate 
the fact that young children are strikingly better than adults in acquiring 
a native-like accent in a second language have led to the widely-held 
belief, that they are equally superior in other aspects of language 
learning; this has by no means been verified. 

*John Sherk, "Dialects; Invisible Barriers to Progress in the 
Language Arts. " Reading Bulletin N o. 131 (Boston, Mass.: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., Teachers Service Division, 1969). 

2 

C. B. Ferster and S. M. Sapon, "An Application of Recent 
Developments in Psychology to the Teaching of German, " Harvard 
Educational Review. Vol. 28 (1958), pp. 58-68. 

^J. B. Carroll, "Wanted: A Research Basis for Educational Policy 
on Foreign Language Teaching, " Harvard Educational Review, Vol. 30 
(1960) , pp. 128-140. 
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A number of studies in teaching second languages are available 
which substantiate the claims that pronunciation, grammar, and 
vocabulary differences prevent reading development skills. For a 
person who hopes {or is expected) to communicate with others effectively, 
a reasonably good approximation to the accepted pronunciation of 

Standard English is necessary. 

1 2 8 
Investigations by Nida, Licklider and Miller, Miller and Nicely, 

Lundeen, Politzer, 5 Starr, and Hocketr emphasize that differences in 

pronunciation present both amusing and tragic errors in communication 

and that a need for thorough research in the field of phonology which 




*E. A. Nida, Learning a Foreign Language: A Handbook 
Prepared Especially for Missionaries (New York: Friendship 
Press, 1957) . 

2 

J. C. R. Licklider, and G. A. Miller, "The Perception of 
Speech," in S. S. Stevens (ed.). Handbook of Experimental 
Psychology (New York: Wiley. 195b, pp. 1040-1074. 

3 

G. A. Miller, and Patricia E. Nicely, "An Analysis of 
Perceptual Confusions Among Some English Consonants ," Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America . Vol. 8 (1958), pp. 49-56. 

4 

D. J. Lundeen, P. H. Ptacek, C. D. Starr, and E. H. Henrik son, 
"The Effects of a Language Training Program on Foreign Soundings, " 

Speech Monograph . Vol. 24 (1957), pp. 74-76. 

c; 

R. L. Politzer , "Some Reflections on the Use of the Native 
Language in Elementary Language Teaching, " Language Learning, 

Vol. 8 (1958), pp. 49-56. 

®W. H. Starr, "Competency First: New Tests in Foreign Languages, " 
inj. B. Carroll (ed.), Proc. 1960 Invitational Conference on Testing 
Problems (Princeton. N.J.: Educeitional Testing Service, 196b, pp. 97-110. 

7 C '. F, Hockett, "Learning Pronunciation, " Modern Language 
Journal, Vol. 34 (1950), pp. 261-262. 

• UL 
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will make the pronunciation difference known to the teachers and 

students will help in the process of communication and will also 

facilitate the development of reading skills. 

The difference in the traditional, local or regional dialect and 

standard English causes problems of interference in certain aspects 

of language learning such as reading and prevents those persons 

who speak the local dialect from attaining the level of communication 

skill which is required by the larger society. 

Studies concerning the effect of the structure of language 

on learning have shown that "consistent" language structures 

appear in the dialect form. Horowitz demonstrated that learners 

have a tendency to make "errors" by following analogous patterns. * 

2 

Berko demonstrated that errors in grammar are largely due to 
correct use of "analogies" which happen to lead them to incorrect 
forms . 

The development of vocabulary depends to some extent upon 
the interest of the individual and the kinds of subjects being taught. 

In addition, such methods as teaching vocabulary in context or 
pairing with glosses" are also used. However, the questions of 

*A. E. Horowitz, "The Effects of Variation in Linguistic 
Structure on the Learning of Miniature Linguistic Systems" (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. Harvard University, 1955^. 

2 ' 

Jean Berko, "The Child's Learning of English Morphology, 11 
Word . Vol. 14 (1958), pp. 140-177. 

O 
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common usage and meaningfulness are also important in this regard. 

Noble* defined meaningfulness in terms of the number of 
associations which subjects are likely to give in a short period of 
time. Noble and McNeely2 (1957) found that the "meaningfulness" 

of nonsense syllables is related to the ease with which they are learned. 

3 

Underwood and Schultz have indicated that "meaningfulness" 
as it is interpreted is a measure of the frequency with which a 
stimulus has been experienced or a response emitted. To them, 
rate of verbal learning consists of two stages: first, a "response- 
learning or response-recall phase" during which the responses 
are learned as responses and in a recall sense, become readily 
available, and second, an association or hookup phase in which 
the response is associated with its corresponding stimulus. 

The second stage appears to be facilitated when the stimuli and 
responses have many associates. The above studies suggest 
that in teaching or learning vocabulary an attempt should be made to 

generate as many common associations as possible for the items to 
* — ■ - — — - 

*C. E. Noble, "An An$!';sis of Meaning," Psychological Review , 
Vol. 59 (1952), pp. 421-42/0. 

2 

C. E. Noble and D. A. McNeely, "The Role of Meaningfulness 
(m) in Paired-associate Verbal Learning," Tournal of Experimental 
Psychology . Vol. 53 (1957), pp. 16-22. 

3 

B. J. Underwood and R. W. Schultz, Meaningfulness and Verbal 
Learning (Chicago: Lippincott, 19601. 

ay 
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be learned and that for successful teaching of English, local dialect 
words should be checked and explained in the broader context of 
standard English. Thus one of the aims of the present study is to 
make a list of such words, the frequency of their occurrance and the 
meaning of such words in terms of the regional dialect. It is hoped 
that teachers will consult these data and find them useful in 
increasing the rate and the meaningfulness of their students' read- 
ing development. 

The first systematic study of the geography of American speech 
was done in New England by Kurath.* Though the complete linguistic 
survey of the United States is not yet available, the ones available 

and more closely related to the present survey are as follows. 

1. The Linguistic Atlas of the Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic 
States includes the linguistic surveys of New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, North and South 
Carolinas. Originally two separate atlases were planned for four 
northern and six southern states but later the two groups were 
combined . 

2 . The Linguistic Atlas of North-Central States . Marckwardt 
started the linguistic survey of Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 

^Hans Kurath, et al . , Linguistic Atlas of New England (3 vols.; 
Providence, R. I.: American Council of Learned Societies, 1939-43). 

O 
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Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio for the Linguistic Atlas of the North- 
Central States. Prior to this survey it was considered that the 
English spoken in this area was so uniform that it could be simply 
classified as General American English. But this idea has now been 
proven false; regional differences within the North-Central states 
do exist as they do in all other parts of the United States. 

3, The Linguistic Atlas of the Inland South includes the 
states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and West Georgia . Here also a different trend has been adopted. 
The Louisiana State University has been gathering data for the 
state of Louisiana. Work in Oklahoma has been completed by 
the Oklahoma State University. 

Kurath in his book, "A Word Georgraphy of the Eastern 
United States," has classified the United States into three dis- 
tinct dialect boundaries based on closely knit sounds of isoglosses, 
consistent pronunciations, vocabulary and grammar. This class- 
ification was based on (1) historical facts and geographic develop- 
ments of the United States, (2) the migration of people from Europe 
into the New England states, and (31 the later migration of these 
immigrants to the West. Following is the general classification 
of Kurath' s three dialect areas. 

*A. H. Marckwardt, "The Linguistic Atlas of North-Central 
States", University of Alabama Press, Series 39, 1963. 
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Kurath's second classification of midland dialect includes 



central and southern Pennsylvania, northern Delaware, and the 
areas of Pennsylvania settlement on the Delaware, Susquehanna 
Valley, and the southern Appalachian and the upper Piedmont areas 
of North and South Carolina, Moving westward to the North Central 
states area we find North Midland forms and Midland forms in 
central Ohio, central and northern Indiana and southern Illinois, 
Furthermore, because of the migrations north on the Mississippi 
River, south Midland forms are also: found in parts of the upper 
Midwestern states: the mining regions of northwestern Illinois, 
southwestern Wisconsin, and southern Iowa, Texas also shares a 
good amount of Midland dialect. 

Some typical examples of Midland dialect are: 

Pronunciation: 

/r/ is kept after vowels 
/e/ in Mary and dairy 
/o/ regularly in with 

The recognized areas of southern dialect are on the Atlantic 
Seaboard, Delmarvia (the eastern shore of Maryland and Virginia 
and southern Delaware) southward into the Virginia Piedmont, 
northeastern North Carolina, eastern South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida, on the Gulf Coast, central and southern Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas, In the North-central states, southern dialect 
is found in Kentucky, especially western Kentucky, Southern 
dialect forms also appear in California, but very rarely. 
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Some typical examples of Southern dialect are - 
Pronunciation: 

/r/ is lost except before vowels 
/ey/ in Mary 
/r/ in Mrs . 

Vocabulary: 

Carry "escort," take harp, Mouth harp "harmonica" 
turn of wood "armload of wood" 



Grammar: 
he fell out of bed 
all two, all both "both" 
on account of "because" 
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CHAPTER III 



THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

Each individual's speech is as distinct as his fingerprints. 

Each person has his own idiolect, his own individual dialect. , , . . 

Actually we cannot repeat a single sound identically even once. 

Idiolects group into many dialects. Each dialect refers to a variety 
of language spoken by a distinct group of people. People united by a 
dialect form a speech community. 

Speech communities develop sayings, proverbs, and denotative 
and connotative meanings of words that are incomprehensible to outsiders. 

People also form their own dialect patterns of pronunciations, 
grammar, and vocabulary. Dialect as previously defined was regarded 
as a corrupt form of standard language or a customary speech within a 
social class . * . 

In the nineteenth century some people valued a "Harvard Accent," 
the New England dialect of Boston and Cambridge. Since this area was 
the seat of learning, literature, and wealth, the dialect was imitated. 

^Jean Malstrom, "Dialects-Updated, " Florida PL Reporter (Spring- 
Summer, 1969), pp, 47-49, 

2 

Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary (2nd ed , ; Springfield, 

Mass.: G. & C. Merrian Co., 1965), p. 228, 
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During the past three hundred years of American history s 
continuous flow of migrants from all parts of the world has tn:. vi-vo 
many dialects to the United States, This has prevented one di.-iect of 
American English from being recognized as a nations’ standard dialect. 

But dialect is thought of differently today. No regional dialect predomi- 
nates as "correct"; consequently, the dialect, situation is complex and 
interesting , 

Because of the great distances in the United States, persons in 
every region or area have developed their own dialect or pattern of speech 
or speech community. For purposes of better communication, understand- 
ing, and recognition, each speech community is studied by reset rerun's 
according to the boundaries which are unified historically . politically, 
geographically, religiously, or socially. Not. only in English, but in 
other languages, researchers have developed Linguistic Atlases. These 
Linguistic Atlases are the source of information about the geographic dialects. 

Many researchers have demonstrated that the differences in pronunci- 
ation, grammar, and vocabulary and their understanding are directly related 
to reading, e.g., Holland, * Smith, Allen, and Fries, ^ Smith in his book, 

^"Holland, op. cit , 

2 

Edwing H. Smith, Literacy Education for Adolescents and A dults 
(San Francisco, California: Boyd Fraser Publishing Co. , 1970); Allen, 
Teaching English as a Second Languag e; Fries, T eac hi ng a nd Learning 
English as a Foreign Language . 
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Literacy Education for Adolescents and Adults , states that "introductory 
reading should be within the scope of the student's known and habitual 
language." * 

William Stewart, in Language and Communication Problems in 
Southern Appalachia , concludes that although it is important to recognize 
the ecological, sociological, and ethnic differences within Appalachian 
society, no comprehensive educational program for the region will be 

O 

effective unless it takes into account the differences in dialect. This is 
the case with ianguage teaching, since all of these variables have a direct 
correlation with language usage and language variation. 

Adult educators who have faced the problem of language in Appalachia 
emphasize the cultural and social dimensions of language learning as they 
affect the disadvantaged. It is important that, at all times, we pay atten- 
tion to the language which an Appalachian brings to adult basic education 
class, whether it is language which differs altogether from that taught in 
the class or a dialect which differs only in a few points of phonology and 
morphology from that which serves as the medium of instruction. Whatever 
the Appalachian's language may be, he has worked it out for himself and 

1 

Smith, op. cit . , pp. 129-137. 

2 

William Stewart (Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied Linguists , 

1967). 
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it is a marvelous intellectual achievement, as an adaptive mechanism for 
communication within a specific social and cultural environment* 

In summary, it should be noted that the linguistic structure of an 
Appalachian will be affected by how much education he has, how frequently 
he travels to urban areas, and how much contact he has with a major socializ 
ing agent of language, namely the mass media. Undoubtedly, any indi- 
vidua 1 tends to Incorporate new words as they come along In his experience 
and the factors mentioned above provide situations where an individual is 
exposed to new words. 

It may be contended that these variables can explain most of the 
variations in an individual' s functional vocabulary, colloquial terms, and 
the use of words. 

In addition, such biosocial factors as ace, sex, ar.d income provide 
conditions for establishing the causal sequence. 

Definition of Terms 

Idiolect 

"The language or speech pattern of an. individual at a particular 
period of his life."'* 



Dialect 



A variety of language that is used by one group of 
persons and has features of vocabulary, grammar, and 
pronunciation distinguishing it from other varieties used 



^ Webster's Third New International Dictionary , unabridged 
ERIC (Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Co,, 1968), p. 1123. 
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by other groups or a local or regional variety of languages 
distinguished by features of vocabulary, grammar, and 
pronunciation from other local or regional varieties and 
constituting together with them a single language of which 
no single variety is standard.* 



Appa lac hia 



When used in its broadest sense, the term Appalachia 
usually refers to an immense portion of the tnid-Ea stern 
portion of the United States one which includes all of 
West Virginia, the eastern thirds of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, and adjacent parts of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, New York, and Mississippi. Yet in spite of the 
fact that the Appalachian region is dissected by a number 
of state boundaries, there are still at least two good 
reasons for considering it a single entity. The first reason 
is geographic; the region consists of a continuum of 
virtually uninterrupted mountain chains and hills. The 
second reason is cultural; there exists within the moun- 
tains and hills a special kind of American, usually referred 
to as the Southern Highlander, or Southern Mountaineer. “ 

A common geographic and national origin before migra- 
tion to Appalachia, plus the effect of similar ecological 
factors throughout the area of settlement, had led to the 
maintenance of a rather uniform mountain culture which, 
even today, results in the striking similarity between 
individuals living as far apart as the coal mines of western 
Pennsylvania and the hills of northern Alabama. ^ 



Webster's Third New International Dictionary , unabridged 
(Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Co., 1968), p. 1123. 

2 Ibid . , p. 622 . 

q 

Jack E. Weller, Yesterday's People; Life in Contemporary 
Appalachia (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1966). 
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Linguistic Structure 

This term refers to the total speech pattern of an individual which 
includes his functional vocabulary, colloquial terms used, ;?nd misused 
words . 



Hypotheses 

In order to explain variations in the linguistic structure of the 

Appalachian population, the major hypothesis of the present study is: 

There is no relationship between the independent; 
variables (education, urban contact, and media -contact) 
and the dependent variables (functional vocabulary , frequency 
of misused words and frequency of colloquial terms). 



The following sub-hypotheses were tested in order to test 



the major hypothesis. 




1) There is a positive relationship between education and 
functional vocabulary. 



2 ) There is a negative relationship between education and 



the frequency of misused words. 



3) There is a negative relationship between education and 
the frequency of colloquial terms used. 



4) There is a positive relationship between outside contact and 
functional vocabulary. 



5) There is a negative rlationshiop between media contacts 
and the frequency of misused words. 

6) There is a negative relationship between outside contacts 
and the frequency of colloquial terms. 

7) There is a positive relationship between media contacts 
and functional vocabulary. 



& 
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8) There is a negative relationship between media contacts 
and the frequency of misused words. 

9) There is a negative relationship between media contacts 
and the frequency of colloquial terms. 







CHAPTER IV 



METHODOLOGY 



Intro di ction 



The purpose of this chapter is to present the procedures 
followed in conducting the investigation. These procedures include 
(1) definition of the population, (2) selection of participants , (3) 
selection and training of interviewers, (4! collection of data, and 
(5^ analysis of data. 

Population 

Almost every investigator of linguistic research has sought 

I 

to cover three types of informants, to ensure the maximum coverage 
of the language, and to increase the possibility of pronunciation, 
grammar, and vocabulary occurrences at all levels of language 
usage in the community under study. 

The definition of population selected for this study is the one 
given by McDavid,* who defined the types of subjects that were sought ; 
and used by Kurath in his studies. 

Instead of seeking speakers of the "local dialect," Kurath 
sought three local cultural types who were alike only in naturalness 

^Raven Me David, Jr., "The Sociology of Language, " National 
Society for the Study of Education Yearbook, ed. by Albert H. Marckwardt 
(Illinois: University of Chicago, 1970), p.35. 
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and utterance and in identification with their community for at 
least two generations: 

1. In every community an attempt w T as made to interview a 
representative of the oldest living native generation who 
had a minimum of formal education, travel and other out- 
side interference. 

2. In every community an attempt was made to interview a 
middle-aged speaker who had a high school education 
and somewhat greater reading, travel, and general 
sophistication than the older generation. 

3. Finally in about one community of ever/ five, workers 
interviewed a cultivated speaker, who was usually a 
college graduate and a member of one of the oldest 



Based on Kurath's three criteria, this investigation sought nine 
subjects from each of the Appalachian states and divided these 
nine subjects as follows: 

1. Three older subjects (50 years or over) who had a 
minimum of formal education. 

2. Three middle age subjects (between 25-50 years of 
age) who had a high school education or who completed 
the high school equivalency diploma in an adult basic 
education program. 

3. Three subjects who had a college degree or equivalent 
formal training and cultivated speech with no age 
restrictions . 



Selection of Participants 

Participants in the study were selected with the assistance of 
one adult basic education teacher, supervisor, or state director 
in each of the thirteen Appalachian states of Alabama, Georgia, 

Mississippi, Maryland, New York, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, 

O 



families — presumably a representative of the best of 
local cultural traditions. 
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Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia . 
After an initial telephone contact, a letter was sent to each person 
confirming the telephone conversation and describing the criteria 
for the selection of the participants. Participants were selected 
according to the criteria and a time, date, and place were established 
for interviews. The participant sample consisted of nine participants 
from each state, three in each category — rustic, modern, and 
cultured. 

Selection and Training of Interviewers 

The four interviewers selected for this study were graduate 
students at Morehead State University. Two were male and two 
were female, and all were native white Appalachians having strong 
backgrounds in the social sciences. The interviewers were 
selected to facilitate conversation and avoid any inhibitions that 
participants might exhibit during the interviews. 

The above precautions were considered important and were 
based on sociological studies which suggested that Appalachians 
have a fear of strangers and are doubtful of outsiders. * 

After the selection of interviewers, aach interviewer was 
given three days of comprehensive training in interviewing techniques. 
They were provided with several documents on interviewing which 
were read and discussed during the training sessions. The researcher 



1 



Weller, op. cit . , pp. 102-112. 




cic-i arranged for a professional audio-visual person to demonstrate 
and provide extensive practice in the use of tape recorders. 

Coll ection of Dat a 

After completin';.: all necessary arrangements, the researcher 
along with the four interviewers visited each state. Hour long 
interviews were scheduled with each participant. It was anticipated 
that during a period of one hour each participant would talk for 
approximately 40 minutes at a speed of seventy-five words per 
minute, thus providing a sample of approximately 3,000 words 
per interview. 

The time, place and date of the interviews were fixed 
according to the convenience of the participants . Some inter- 
views were held in adult basic education classroom locations 
while others were conducted at the office or home of the parti- 
cipant. Each participant was reimbursed with $2.50 for one hour 
of interview time. Each tape was marked with the name, date, 
category of speaker, county, state, and interviewer’s name. 

Transcribing of the Terra s 

After all the interviews were taped and completed four (4) 
secretaries with good typing skill and college training in 
language were trained to transcribe the tapes phonetically. All 
transcripts were read and checked by the researcher and the 
interviewer who conducted the interview to check the validity 



of the transcripts against the original recording. 



Transferring the Data on 
Computer Cards 

The data were key punched on computer cards in the following 
manner. 



Tape No. Word No. Word Used Code Corrected Word 



Tape Number: Starting alphabetically according to the state, each 

state was assigned nine numbers from one to nine in serial order. 
Tape numbers l - 3 being "Rustic" category, tape 4—6 "Modern" 
category, tape 7-9 "Cultivated Speakers". The next state 
followed the pattern in the same manner. 

Word Number: This category referred to the serial number of 
words in each transcript. There were between 3,500 and 4,000 
words in each transcript. 

Word Used: This term referred to the actual word and manner in 
which it was used by the participant. 

Code: Referred to the symbols developed by the researcher to 
signify the type of difference from standard English dialect, e. g. , 
code " 1 " referred to grammatical errors and code " 2 " referred to 
colloquial terms. 
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\v'ord Corrected: Referred to the words corrected by the researcher 
according to standard English dialect, explanation of colloquial 
terms or correct form of grammatical use of words. 

After the data were punched on cards in the above manner they 
were then loaded on magnetic tapes for computer analysis. 

Preparatio n of th e Questionnaire 

After the collection of data on linguistic structure of the 
respondents, an additional questionnaire was mailed to contact 
persons in each state. The questionnaire asked for information 
regarding the respondent's age, sex, income, source of income, 
level of employment, education, interpersonal contact, contacts 
with media and urban contacts. The questionnaire is presented 
in Appendix E. 



Variables Measured 



Independent Variables 
1. Education 

Education is generally considered an important determinant 

> 

1 

i 

of a person’s linguistic structure. The most frequent measur'e of 
education is formal classroom education. Education was operationally 
defined as years of formal schooling a respondent had at the time 
of the interview. There were seven categories of educational levels 
in which a respondent was placed. The categories were: (11 None; 

(21 1 to 5 years; (31 6 to 8 years; (41 9 to 10 years; (51 High School; 

O 
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{>:' Some College, and (7) College. 

2 , Urban Contact 

Quite frequently when rural people come in contact with 
urban communities new words tend to get incorporated in their 
linguistic structure. In this study urban contact is defined as 
frequency of visits to large cities. The index of urban contact 
varies from very rare visits to very frequent visits to large 
cities . 

^ - Med ia Contact 

One of the most important determinants of language seems 
to " ri a person's interaction with media. Mass media, in addition 
to their entertainment and information functions, socialize people 
and disseminate new words of other speech patterns. 

Media contact as defined in this study is an index of 
exposure to four major media, i.e., newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and television . 




Dependent Variables 

1 . Functional Vocabulary 

Functional vocabulary is defined as the total number of 
different words used by a respondent during the course of sixty 
minutes of personal interview. 

2 . Misused Words 

Misused words refers to the words used incorrectly in 

3 ? 
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grammatical context of English language by the respondents. The 
information regarding the misused words is the frequency of misused 
words. Appendix I includes the corrected forms of such words. 

3 • Colloquial Words 

Colloquial words are defined as those words which have 
special connotative or denotative meaning for the respondents of 
this study. For analytical purpose only, the frequency of colloquial 
words is used. However, a list of colloquial terms and their 
explanations is included in Appendix J. 

Control Variables 

The control variables for this study were: (1) age, (2^ sex, and 
(3) income. These were directly measured variables and are shown 
in Table 5, Chapter V. 




CHAPTER V 

ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 
I ntroduction 

In this chapter an attempt is made to answer major questions 
consistent with the objectives of this study. Part one deals with the 
descriptive data regarding functional vocabulary, colloquial terms, 
and misuse of words by types of speakers in the various states. 

In part two an attempt is made to determine the Appalachian 
linguistic structure from an analytical perspective. Part two also 
examines the relationships between the Appalachian linguistic 
structures and certain socio-economic characteristics of the 
participants . 



Functional Vocabulary 

It was hypothesized that rustic speakers have smaller functional 
vocabularies than modern and cultural speakers. It was also 
hypothesized that modern speakers have a smaller vocabulary than 
cultured speakers. These hypotheses were supported by data from 
six state (Alabama, Mississippi, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 



Part One 
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and West Virginia) . 
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An inspection of Table 1 reveals that variations in the average 
functional vocabulary are most for rustic speakers, least for 
cultured speakers and in between for modern speakers across all 
the states. 

TABLE 1. — Average functional vocabulary by state and type of speaker 



State 


Rustic 


Modern 


Cultured 


State 

Average 


Alabama 


829 


839 


940 


869 


Georgia 


822 


913 


902 


879 


Kentucky 


826 


785 


750 


779 


Maryland 


937 


913 


990 


941 


Mississippi 


819 


844 


895 


857 


New York 


945 


922 


819 


895 


North Carolina 


783 


1,051 


897 


910 


Ohio 


794 


799 


1,010 


867 


Pennsylvania 


802 


884 


956 


860 


South Carolina 


803 


806 


909 


840 


Tennessee 


820 


772 


937 


843 


Virginia 


966 


910 


970 


949 


West Virginia 


853 


894 


919 


889 


Average 


846 


941 


915 


875 



O 
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The subjects in the state of Virginia had the highest functional 
vocabulary and the subjects in the state of Kentucky had the lowest 
functional vocabulary. The maximum observed differences among 
the states was 170 words. The regional variations "which are generally 
implied, at least geographically, for the Appalachian region, do not 
provide any additional interpretive explanations for the Appalachian 
linguistic structure. 

Figure 1 reveals that the directions hypothesized above are 
predictable only 72 per cent of the time. In terms of simple in- 
versions and agreements of the propositions, only 43 per cent of 
the variance can be explained. 

The qualitative dimensions of the proposition are shown in 
Figure 1. 

Misuse of Words 

Since an a prior i decision was made regarding the types of 
speaker, based on the cultural determinants of the usage of 
language, it can be postulated that the speakers varied in their 
degree of sophistication in the use of language. As mentioned in 
the methodology chapter the respondents of the study were classified 
as Rustic, Modem, and Cultured speakers. 

The dimensions which made this classification possible suggest 
the hypothesis that there will be greater misuse of words by rustic 
speakers than by modern or cultured speakers. Likewise there will 
be greater misuse of words by modern speakers than by cultured speakers. 
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Rustic Less Rustic Less Modern Less 

State Than Modern Than Cultured Than Cultured. 



Alabama 


Yes 


Georgia 


Yes 


Kentucky 


No 


Maryland 


No 


Mississippi 


Yes 


New York 


No 


North Carolina 


Yes 


Ohio 


Yes 


Pennsylvania 


Yes 


South Carolina 


Yes 


Tennessee 


No 


Virginia 


No 


West Virginia 


Yes 



Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 



% agreement = 



No. of "yes" responses 
Total no. of responses 



28 = .72 = 72% 
39' 



% of variance explained = 

No. of "yes" responses - No. of "no" responses 28-11 _ 

Total No. of Responses 28+11 




12 . = 43 = 43% 

39 



Figure 1. Agreements and Inversions About Functional 
Vocabulary by State and Types of Speakers 
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It is clear from Table 2 that this hypothesis is upported. How- 
ever, there are several variations of this pattern which would be 
noted. In live states the hypothesis that the misuse of words 
decreases as the linguistic sophistication of the respondents in- 
creases was supported,. In no states was the proposition refuted 
in its entirety. Based on the qualitative dimensions of Table 2 
as shown in Figure 2, it is apparent that in most states rustic 
speakers misuse more words than modern and cultured speakers. 
However, the distinction between modern and cultured speakers 
is not very obvious. In fact, there are some states in which 
cultured speakers misuse more words than modern speakers. 

There are three states in which cultured speakers misuse 
words more than do the rustic speakers (Georgia, Maryland, and 
Ohio) . 

Although the predictability of the hypothesized direction 
is 72 per cent, there is only 43 per cent agreement between the 
data and the hypothesis . 

In cross state comparisons, it is clear that the respondents 
in North Carolina have the highest frequency of misused words 
and in South Carolina the least frequency of misused words . 
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TABLE 2. — Average misused words by State and the types of speaker 



State 



State 


Rustic 


Modern 


Cultured 


Average 


Alabama 


36 


29 


68 


44 


Georgia 


51 


23 


23 


32 


Kentucky 


60 


56 


33 


49 


Maryland 


67 


17 


71 


54 


Mississippi 


50 


29 


13 


29 


New York 


90 


29 


26 


48 


North Carolina 


65 


166 


45 


92 


Ohio 


47 


38 


52 


46 


Pennsylvania 


128 


38 


40 


69 


South Carolina 


30 


17 ' 


27 


25 


Tennessee 


44 


23 


32 


33 


Virginia 


158 


22 


77 


85 


West Virginia 


137 


58 


13 


1 

o 

* 


Average 


74 


42 


40 


52 



Colloquial Words 

Formalization of a language is dependent on a standardized 
semantic meaning. If these forms are similarly absent from a language, 
the effects are sometimes cataclysmic On communication behavior. However, 
O 5 “'as'Ts' frequently the .case, most people use somewhat informal. linguistic r 

:RJC 
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State 


Rustic Greater Rustic Greater 

Than Modern Than Cultured 


Modern Greater 
Than Cultured 


Alabama 


Yes 


No 


No 


Georgia 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Kentucky 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Maryland 


Yes 


No 


No 


Mississippi 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


New York 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


North Carolina 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Ohio 


Yes 


No 


No 


Pennsylvania 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


South Carolina 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Tennessee 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Virginia 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


West Virginia 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


^ . no. of "Yes" responses 
% age agreement ■= 


28 


.72 = 72% 




Total No. of responses 


39 


% of variance explained= 






No. of 


"Yes" responses - No. of "no" responses 


28-11 = 




Total No. of responses 




39 


J7 

39 


= .43 = 43% 







Fig . 2 — Misused Words 
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structures, especially in personal conversations. Consequently, 
these informal patterns of words become part of a person's language. 

It is generally considered that individuals who are educated 
and have contacts beyond their own immediate reference points are 
generally less prone to use colloquial terms. Consequently, the 
three types of speakers included in this study should follow the 
same pattern. In other words, as the linguistic sophistication of 
a person increases, the use of colloquial terms generally decreases. 
This hypothesis is supported as demonstrated by the data in Table 3. 

It is obvious that rustic speakers generally use more colloquial 
terms than do modern or cultured speakers. 

It is evident from Figure 3 that rustic speakers use more 
colloquial words than modern speakers except for those in the 
states of Kentucky, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania. They also 
use more colloquial words than do cultured speakers. In the states 
of Maryland, South Carolina, and Tennessee cultured speakers 
tend to use more colloquial words than do modern speakers. 

It should also be noted that the hypothesis is predictable 
85 per cent of the time with 69 per cent agreement. 

The use of colloquial terms seems to follow the same pattern 
as was the case for misused words. Once again respondents in 
North Carolina shewed the highest frequency of colloquial terms 
whereas those in South Carolina showed the least. 

It is interesting to note that respondents in the states of 

ERIC 
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TABLE 3. — Average colloquial words used by state and types of speaker 



State 


Rustic 


Modern 


Cultured 


State 

Average 


Alabama 


144 


99 


79 


107 


Georgia 


112 


106 


98 


105 


Kentucky 


153 


173 


51 


125 


Maryland 


175 


64 


170 


142 


Mississippi 


98 


90 


79 


88 


New York 


180 


144 


94 


139 


North Carolina 


178 


216 


140 


178 


Ohio 


148 


89 


57 


98 


Pennsylvania 


109 


111 


59 


93 


South Carolina 


113 


71 


77 


87 


Tennessee 


161 


81 


88 


110 


Virginia 


239 


123 


104 


162 


West Virginia 


200 


78 

) 


51 


109 


Average 


155 


111 


88 


119 



North Carolina and Virginia generally demonstrated a higher functional 
vocabulary and at the same time also showed higher misuse of words, 
higher use of words and higher use of colloquial terms. On the other 
hand, respondents in Mississippi and South Carolina, in general, showed a 
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Rustic Greater Rustic Greater Modern Greater 

State Than Modern Than Cultured Than Cultured, 



Alabama 


Yes 




Yes 




Yes 


Georgia 


Yes 




Yes 




Yes 


Kentucky 


No 




Yes 




Yes 


Maryland 


Yes 




Yes 




No 


Mississippi 


Yes 




Yes 




Yes 


New York 


Yes 




Yes 




Yes 


North Carolina 


No 




Yes 




Yes 


Ohio 


Yes 




Yes 




Yes 


Pennsylvania 


No 




Yes 




Yes 


South Carolina 


Yes 




Yes 




No 


Tennessee 


Yes 




Yes 




No 


Virginia 


Yes 




Yes 




Yes 


West Virginia 


Yes 




Yes 




Yes 


% age agreement 


No. of "Yes" responses 




33 




Total no . 


of responses 




— = .85 

39 


= 85% 


% of variance explained = 










No . of " 


yes" responses - No. of " 


no" responses _ 


33-6 




Total no. 


of responses 






39 


27 

39 


cn 

CD 

li 


69% 









Fig. 3. — Colloquial Words 
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smaller functional vocabulary as well as less frequent misuse of 
words and colloquial terms. While in Kentucky respondents showed 
the loswest functional vocabulary, the misuse of words and colloquial 
terms was rather high. 

Corrected Functional Vocabulary 

Corrected functional vocabulary is defined as functional 
vocabulary minus the colloquial and misused terms. Such an 
index can be taken as a respondent's knowledge of "Standard 
English." As was hypothesized earlier a person's functional 
vocabulary increases with an increase in the degree of linguistic 
sophistication. 

Such a hypothesis is supported by the data in Table 4 
and in Figure 4 with 92 per cent predictability and 84 per cent 
agreement, respectively. 

Appalachian Dialect: Some Related Variables 

Part Two 

As indicated in the methodology chapter, there are other 
variables, beyond the linguistic structure itself, which influence 
a person's functional vocabulary, misuse of words and colloquialism. 

Language, as generally understood, is influenced by a set 
of socio-cultural environs. The field of socio-linguistics attempts 
to explain modes of language formation as well as variations in 



linguistic structure. 
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TABLE 4. — Average 3 corrected functional vocabulary* 3 by state and 
types of speaker 



State 


Rustic 


Modern 


Cultured 


State 

Average 


Alabama 


649 


711 


793 


718 


Georg ia 


659 


784 


781 


742 


Kentucky 


613 


556 


666 


605 


Maryland 


695 


832 


749 


745 


Mississippi 


671 


717 


803 


740 


New York 


675 


749 


699 


708 


North Carolina 


5 40 


660 


712 


640 


Ohio 


599 


' 672 


901 


723 


Pennsylvania 


565 


735 


857 


698 


South Carolina 


660 


718 


805 


728 


Tennessee 


615 


668 


817 


700 


Virginia 


569 


765 


789 


702 


West Virginia 


516 


758 


855 


710 


Average 


617 


717 


786 


704 



a Rounded to the nearest whole number. 

^Corrected functional vocabulary = Total Functional Vocabulary 
minus total number of misused words + total number of colloquial terms. 
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State 


Rustic Less 
Than Modern 


Rustic Less 
Than Cultured 


Modern Less 
Than Cultured 


Alabama 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Georgia 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


Kentucky 


No 


Yes 




Yes 


Maryland 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


Mississippi 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


New York 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


North Carolina 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Ohio 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Pennsylvania 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


South Carolina 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Tennessee 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Virginia 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


West Virginia 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


% age of agreement 


_ No. of "Yes 


" responses 


36 _ 


.92 = 92% 


Total no. of responses 


39 


% of variance explained = 








No. of "Yes 


" responses - 


No. of "no" responses = 


36-3 = 



Total no. of Responses 39 



.84 = 84% 

Fig . 4 . — Corrected Functional Vocabulary 
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In this section an attempt is made to identify variables 
which influence the Appalachian dialect and to test the hypothesis 
that there is no relationship between the independent variables 
(education, urban-contact, and media-contact) and the dependent 
variables (functional vocabulary , frequency of misused words 
and frequency of colloquial terms) . 

The analysis utilizes the product-moment correlation as 
well as zero order and first-order partial correlations. 

The data presented in Table 5 reveal the correlations 
among all the variables. The dependent variables are functional 
vocabulary, misuse of words, colloquial terms and corrected 
functional vocabulary. Corrected functional vocabulary, as 
may be recalled from the earlier discussion, is total functional 
vocabulary minus misuse of words and colloquial terms. An 
interesting pattern emerges in terms of relationships among 
these variables (Table 6 and Figure 5) . Functional vocabulary 
is directly and positively related to misused words and colloquial 
terms. The general trend suggests that the more words a person 
uses the more likely will he misuse words as well as use more 
colloquial terms. 

The finding which seems more important, however, is the 
high degree of relationship between the misuse of words and 
the use of colloquial terms. These findings suggest that if 
one misuses words, he is very likely to use colloquial terms, 
or if one uses colloquial terms, he is also likely to 

S7L 



Significant at .01 level 
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TABLE 5. -- Zero order correlation among the variables 
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.42 Misused words - .24 


Corrected 


Functional 




Functional 


Vocabulary 


.51 


Vocabulary 




.32 Colloquial terms - .37 





Fig. 5 — Zero Order Correlation among the 
Dependent Variables 



TABLE 6. — Zero order correlation among the dependent variables 







Corrected 


Misused Words 


Colloquial 


Functional 




Terms 


Vocabulary 


Functional 

Vocabulary .43 


.32 


.57 


Misused Words 


.51 


- .24 


Colloquial Terms 


— 


- .37 



misuse words. While these two aspects of the Appalachian dialect 
should be viewed with considerable caution, they do suggest 
that these factors are interdependent. It is also clear that the 

corrected functional vocabulary is directly and positively 
related to the total functional vocabulary and negatively related 
to the misuse of words and colloquial terms. 
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Relationship Between Dependent and 
Independent Variables 

Before examining the relationship between the dependent 
and independent variables, it is necessary to understand the 
relationship of interdependence among the independent variables 
themselves as depicted in Table 7. 

TABLE 7. -- Zero order correlation among the independent variables. 





Education 


Urban Contact 


Media Contact 


Urban Contact 


.41 


— 


107 


Media Contact 


.52 


.11 





Table 7 shows that education is highly related to urban and 
media contact. However, the relationship between urban contact 
and media contact is very low. It can be postulated that the 
relationship in such a situation is as shown in Figure 6. 

URBAN CONTACT 
.41 

EDUCATION 

.52 

MEDIA CONTACT 

Fig. 6. — Interrelationships Among the 
Independent Variables 
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While the interdependence in such a case may be understandable, 
one can argue that none of these variables is dependent on the 
dependent variables under consideration. Similarly, it can be 
conceptualized that the direct dependence of these variables on 
the dependent variables is not very probable. 

As far as the relationships among independent and dependent 
variables are concerned, it is obvious from Table 8 that the 
most positive relationship which emerges is the relationship 
between education and the dependent variables. The data indicate 
that functional vocabulary is either weakly related to education 
or not related to it at all. 

The relationship of education to misuse of words and the 
use of colloquial terms is in the hypothesized direction. The 
hypothesis that education is positively associated with functional 
vocabulary is supported when one examines the relationship 
between education and corrected functional vocabulary. The 
original relationship between education and functional vocabulary 
can be considered distorted from the evidence presented in Table 
8. It appears that education is directly related to the corrected 
vocabulary. 

A surprising finding is the relationship between urban contact 
and the four dependent variables. It is obvious that no relationship 
emerbes clearly as is evidenced from the correlation coefficients. 

Although, the directions are supported as hypothesized, the evidence 

O 
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T/^LE 8. — Zero order correlation among independent and dependent 
variables. 



Dependent Variables 



Independent 

Variables 


Functional 

Vocabulary 


Misused 

Words 


Colloquial 

Terms 


Corrected 

Vocabulary 


Education 


.17 


-.32 


-.41 


.47 


Urban Contact 


.01 


-.14 


-.17 


.01 


Media Contact 


.07 


-.14 


-.40 


.28 



do os 



siujijos: os raid* impact Horn 



the urban contact as would be 



qonei ally expected. Most likely the inferential causal sequence which 
was suggested from education is operating in this case. 



The finding on media participation partially supports the 



hypothesized directions as shown in Table 8. While media contact 
is not significantly related to functional vocabulary and misused 
words, it is related to colloquial terms and the corrected functional 
vocabulary. It is suggested that the more contact an Appalachian 
has with the media (newspaper, radio, television, and magazine), 
the less likely he will use colloquial words and the more likely 
he will use "standard English." 




Contro l Va riab les 

Table 10 shows the correlations that were computed between the 
independent variables (education, urban contact and media contact) 
and the dependent variables (functional vocabulary, misused words 
and colloquial terms) with the effect of the control variables age, sex 

W2 



TABLE 9. -- Hypothesized relationships and their results 



Hypothesis 


Result 



The relationship between 



Education and Functional Vocabulary 


Nonsignificant 
(Positive Support) 


Education and Misused Words 


Accepted (Negative 
Relationship) 


Education and Colloquial Terms 


Accepted (Negative 
Relationship) 


Education and Corrected Functional 
Vocabulary 


Accepted (Positive 
Relationship) 


Urban Contact and Functional 
Vocabulary 


Rejected 


Urban Contact and Misused Words 


Nonsignificant (Nega- 
tive Relationship) 


Urban Contact and Colloquial Terms 


Nonsignificant (Nega- 
tive Relationship) 


Urban Contact and Corrected 
Functional Vocabulary 


Rejected 


Media Contact and Functional Vocabulary 


Rejected 


Media Contact and Misuse of Words 


Nonsignificant (Nega- 
tive Relationship) 


Media Contact and Colloquial Terms 


Accepted (Negative 
Relationship) 


Media Contact and Corrected 
Functional Vocabulary 


Accepted (Positive 
Relationship) 
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and Income removed. 

First order partial correlations did not provide any additional 
information except in the case of income. Income showed a high 
degree of relationship with functional vocabulary, but it is 
actually influenced through an indirect route. The general 
statement, supported from the first order partials, is: education 
increases income and income increases functional vocabulary. 

In case of age as a variable, it appeared that younger people have 
more education than older people . Sex did not appear to be related 
to functional vocabulary. A general belief about the Appalachian 
Region is that men are more educated than women, but such a 
notion was not supported by the findings of this study. 
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CHAPTER VI 



SUMMARY 



Purpose and Methods 
The purpose of this research was to: 

1. Determine the linguistic structure of the Appalachian Region in 
terms of functional vocabulary, misused words, colloquial terms and 
corrected functional vocabulary. An overall list of misused words, their 
corrected forms, colloquial terms and their explanations was developed. 

2. Determine the relationship between education, urban contact and 
media contact and functional vocabulary, misused words, colloquial 
terms and corrected functional vocabulary. 

3. Determine the relationship of age, sex, and income to functional 
vocabulary, misused words, colloquial terms and corrected functional 
vocabulary. 

To determine the linguistic structure of the Appalachian region nine 
interviewees from each of thirteen states were chosen according to selected 
criteria. The nine interviewees were classified as rustic, modern and 
cultured speakers. The term rustic referred to speakers older in age with 
minimum or no education, the term modern was used for persons with high 
school education or its equivalent and younger in age, and the term cultured 
referred to speakers with a college education or its equivalent with no age 
restrictions. Four native Appalachians, two male and two female, 
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interviewers were trained to conduct the interviews throughout the region. 

An hour long interview with each of the participants was conducted, and 
a total of 117 hours of spoken discourse was taped. Each tape was 
transcribed and all words from the transcripts were punched on computer 
cards. The data consisted of 471,656 words. 

Data were transferred to magnetic tapes yielding the following 
analysis: (1) an alphabetized list of words and their frequency by 

respondent; (2) an overall alphabetized list of the data with word 
frequency for the region; (3) an overall alphabetized word frequency 
list of misused words and their correct forms; (4) an overall alphabetized 
word frequency list of colloquial terms and their explanations. From the 
tables thus obtained a list of corrected functional vocabulary was prepared 
by state and types of speaker (functional vocabulary minus misused words + 
colloquial terms) . 

Selection of Participants 

One Adult Basic Education teacher, supervisor, or state director 
was initially contacted by telephone in each of the thirteen Appalachian 
states of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Maryland, New York, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina , Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginina. After the initial telephone contact each person was 
mailed a letter confirming the telephone conversation along with the criteria 
for the selection of the sample respondents. The selection of paricipants 
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was completed by the contact person according to the criteria, and a 
time, date, and place was set for the interviews. There were nine 
participants from each state — three in each category, rustic, modern, 
and cultured. 

Collection of Data 

After completing all necessary arrangements, the researcher 
along with the four interviewers visited each state. Hour long inter- 
views were scheduled with each participant. During a period of one 
hour, each participant talked for approximately 40 minutes at a speed 
of approximately seventy-five words per minute thus providing a sample 
of approximately 3,000 words per interview. Following each interview 
tapes were marked with the name, date, category of speaker, county, 
state, and the interviewer's name. 



Functional Vocabulary 

It was hypothesized that in general rustic speakers have a 
smaller functional vocabulary than modern and cultured speakers, and 
modern speakers have a smaller vocabulary than cultured speakers. 
This hypothesis was only supported by data obtained in six of the 13 
states (Alabama, Mississippi, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina 
and West Virginia) . In the other seven states the hypothesis was not 
supported by the findings. The data revealed that the directions 
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hypothesized were predictable 72 percent of the time. However, in 
terms of simple inversions and agreements, only 43 per cent of the 
variance could thus be explained. 

The variations in average functional vocabulary were greatest among 
rustic speakers and least for the cultured speakers across all states. 
Respondents in the state of Virginia had the highest functional vocabulary. 

The lowest functional vocabulary was found in the state of Kentucky. 

The maximum observed difference in functional vocabulary among the 
states was 170 words. 

The sub-regional differences which are generally implied, at least 
geographically, for the Appalachian region provide no additional interpretive 
explanations for the Appalachian linguistic structure. 

Misuse of Words 

The respondents in this study were broadly classified as rustic, 
modern and cultured speakers. According to dimensions which made this 
classification possible, rustic speakers will misuse more words than 
modern speakers and modern speakers will misuse more words than cultured 
speakers. 

As a whole this hypothesis was supported. In most of the 
states rustic speakers misused more words than modern and cultured speakers. 
In five of the states participants displayed a gradually decreasing misuse 
of words as their linguistic sophistication increased. In no state was the 
hypothesis refuted in its entirety. The distinction between modern and 
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cultured speakers was not clearly defined by the data. In fact, in 
certain states cultured speakers misused more words than did modern 
speakers . 

In three states cultured speakers misused words more than did 
rustic speakers (Alabama, Maryland, and Ohio). Among all states the 
respondents in North Carolina had the highest frequency of misused words. 

Colloquial Words 

The hypothesis that the more highly educated individuals would 
be less prone to use colloquial terms was generally supported by the 
findings of this study. 

Rustic speakers used more colloquial words than did modern speakers 
in all states except Kentucky, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania. They 
used more colloquial words than the cultured speakers in all states. In 
the states of Maryland, South Carolina, and Tennessee, cultured speakers 
used more colloquial words than rustic and modern speakers. The hypo- 
thesized direction was found to be predictable 85 per cent of the time. 

The use of colloquial words appeared to follow the same pattern 
as the misuse of words. Respondents in North Carolina showed the highest 
frequency of colloquial terms, with South Carolina using the fewest collo- 
quial terms. Respondents in the states of North Carolina and Virginia 
demonstrated a higher functional vocabulary and at the same time also 
showed higher misuse of words and higher use of colloquial terms. On the 
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other hand in Mississippi and South Carolina the respondents' func- 
tional vocabulary was smaller and less frequent misuse of words and use 
of colloquial terms occurred. Respondents in Kentucky showed the lowest 
functional vocabulary and misuse of words and use of colloquial terms was 
relatively high. No discernible pattern was evident for sub-regional 
variations . 



Corrected Functional Vocabulary 

Corrected functional vocabulary was defined as functional vocabulary 
minus the colloquial and misused words. This index was used as a 
respondent's knowlege of "Standard English." It was hypothesized that 
a person's corrected functional vocabulary would increase with an Increase 
in the degree of his linguistic sophistication. This hypothesis was 
supported with 92 per cent predictability and SO per cent agreement, 
respectively. 

As hypothesized in the beginning of the study, other variables 
beyond the linguistic structure itself influence a person’s functional 
vocabulary, misuse of words, and colloquialism. The analysis of the 
data for this part of the investigation showed an interesting pattern in 
terms of relationship among these variables. Functional vocabulary was 
found to be positively related to misused words and colloquial terms. 

The findings suggested that the more a person used words the 
more likely he was to misuse words and use more colloquial terms. There 
was a high degree of relationship between the misuse of words and the use 
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of colloquial terms. The findings suggested that if one misuses words, he 
is also very likely to use colloquial terms or if he uses colloquial terms 
he is also likely to misuse words. These findings relating to the 
Appalachian dialect should be viewed with considerable caution; they 
suggest that both factors are interdependent. On the other hand, the 
corrected functional vocabulary was positively related to the total func- 
tional vocabulary and negatively related to the misuse of words and collo- 
quial terms. 

In examining the relationship between independent and depen- 
dent variables the most significant relationships which emerged were the 
relationships between education and misused words, colloquial terms and 
corrected functional vocabulary, it was also clear from the analysis that 
there was very little relationship between functional vocabulary and 
education. 

No significant relationship was found between urban contact and 
the three dependent variables. However, the hypothesized directions 
were supported. Similarly, the findings on media contact were not signifi- 
cantly related to functional vocabulary and misused words; however, media 
contact was related to the use of colloquial terms and corrected functional 
vocabulary. It appeared that the more contact an Appalachian had with 
the media (newspaper, radio, television, and magazine! the less likely he 
would be to use colloquial words and the more likely he would use standard 





English. 
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Control Variables 

A first order partial correlation was computed between the 
independent variables (education, urban contact and media contact) 
and the dependent variables (functional vocabulary, misused words and 
colloquial terms) with the effect of the control variables age, sex and 
income removed. 

First order partial correlations did not provide any additional 
information except in the case of income. Income was found to be 
related to functional vocabulary, but was through an indirect route. 

The general statement, supported from the first order partials, is education 
increases income and income increases functional vocabulary. In case 
of age as a variable, it appeared that younger people have more education 
than older people. Sex was not related to functional vocabulary in any 
of the analyses. The general belief that Appalachian men are more educated 
than women was not supported by the findings of the study. 

The total number of words used in the study was 471,656. (1) There 

was a total of 6,129 misused words which constituted an overall average 
of 6 per cent misuse of words. (2) The total number of colloquial terms 
used was 13,816 constituting an average of 13.4 per cent use of colloquial 
words. Combined percentages (6% + 13.4%) gave a figure of more than 
19 per cent use of either incorrect forms of the English language or the 





use of colloquial terms. 
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Thus a difference or deviation of 19 per cent from the "Standard 
English" leads us to believe that there is a distict pattern or linguistic 
structure that exists throughout the Appalachian Region without any sub- 
regional differences within the region. 

Implications for Theory 

Social structures reinforce the development of a restricted 
style of language which, among other features, is more socially than 
conceptually oriented, requires its users to share a range of implicit 
meanings and appears limited and stereotyped in its expressive alternatives. 

The geographic isolation and lack of tra ns porta iton in Appalachia 
have developed such limited and sterotyped ranges of implicit meanings 
and the expressive alternatives. An implication of this study is the desira- 
bility of providing an alphabetized list of implicit meanings and their 
explanations outside the region, a list of misused words and their correct 
forms and colloquial terms and their explanations. 

If the restricted code is emphasized over a more concept oriented 
form of language during early formative years, it may eventually inhibit 
progress in adult basic education classes where the later form of language 
is the primary mode of instruction. 

Language differences have often been confused with deficiencies. 

The existence of these confusions have direct implications for the disadvan- 
taged, isolated white adults of the Appalachian Rogion, Too frequently the 
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social differences in an individual's speech are described and explained 
by the level of distinction in the phonological features, vocabulary size, 
colloquial terms, inflectional capabilities, and grammatical structure. 

Thus , the implication here is that the distinctive language behavior 
of Appalachian people is more a function of communicative experiences 
imposed by social experiences in general and by family life in particular. 

Another implication of this study is that the choice of dialect 
is a matter of social appropriateness and expediency rather than one 
of right, versus wrong or good versus bad. 

Implications for Practice 

An implication for practice related to the future use of the 
alphabetized list of the functional vocabulary of Appalachian adults. 
Application and use of this vocabulary should enable educators to improve 
the quality of adult basic education by making materials more meaningful, 
understandable, and relevant to the lives and interests of students. 

It is recommended that the information on colloquial terms and 
misused words be made available to teachers in adult basic education in 
the region. Such knowledge should help them develop an awareness of 
colloquial terms and their meaning and the misused words and their correct 
forms so that they can better understand how to teach language in the 
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Another practical use of the information developed in this study 
is to provide adult basic education students knowledge regarding the 
dialect of standard English and its relationship to that of their own 
dialect, to prevent the development of a more restricted form of 
speech among individuals in Appalachia. 

In compensatory programs of language instruction, the adult must 
learn alternative systems of linguistic usage and that instruction will 
be best focused upon the intersections of an individual's current language 
and the target language. 
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APPENDIX A 



INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 







INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



STATE 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 



Mississippi 
New York 



0 




DATE OF 
INTERVIEW 

February 26, 1970 



March 19, 1970 



February 10, 1970 



March 5, 1970 



February 27, 1970 



March 6, 1970 



NAME AND ADDRESS 
OF CONTACT PERSON 

Mr. E. C „ Wilson 

Office of the Superintendent 

Room 109 

Etowah County Board of Ed. 
Court House Building 
Gadsden, AL 35901 

Mr. George Weatherly 
Visiting Teacher 
Rabun County Dept, of 
Education 

Clayton, GA 30525 

Mr. Lawrence Arnett 
U.S. Lock & Dam Site 
Adult Basic Education 
Vanceburg, KY 41179 

Mr. James Kelly 
Coordinator of Federal 
Programs 

Board of Education of 
Allegany County 
108 Washington Street 
Cumberland, MD 21502 

Mr. Lariy Otis 
Director, Vocational 
Technical Center 
P.O, Box 302 
Itawamba Junior College 
Tupelo, MS 38801' 

Mr. Thomas Sanglier 
Director, Senior Comm. 
School 

East High School 
Corning, NY 14830 
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NAME AND ADDRESS 
OF CONTACT PERSON 



STATE 

North Carolina 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 



South Carolina 
Tennessee 



Virginia 
West Virginia 



0 




DATE OF 
INTERVIEW 

March 13 , 1970 



March 26, 1970 



March 4, 1970 



March 12, 1970 



March 11, 1970 



February 20, 1970 



February 19, 1970 



Mrs. Lillian Hart 
South West Technical 
Institute 
P.O. Box 95 
Sylva, NO 28779 

Mr. Max Way 
Assistant Superintendent 
Scioto Valley Local 
Piketon High School 
Piketon, OH 

Mr. Barry Newill 
Family Therapy & 

Research Center 
Harrisburg State Hospital 
Cameron & MaClay Streets 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 

Mr. Robert Brock 
Office of Community 
Schools 

Walhalla, SC 29691 

Mr. Charles Bates 
Supervision of Instruction 
State Department of Ed. 
Cleveland State Community 
College 

Cleveland, TN 37311 

Mr. Gary Lowe 
Carroll County School 
System 

Hillsville, VA 24333 

Mr. Richard Malcolm 
620 Jefferson Avenue 
Wayne, WV 25704 
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APPENDIX B 



INTERVIEW AND RESPONDENT CODES BY STATE 
AND TYPE OF SPEAKERS 




INTERVIEW AND RESPONDENT CODES BY STATE 



AND TYPE OF SPEAKERS 
Rustic Modern 



Alabama 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
New York 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia 



1,2,3, 

10 , 11 , 12 , 

19, 20,21, 

28,29, 30, 

37,38,39, 

46,47,48, 

55,56,57, 

64,65,66, 

73,74,75, 

82,83,84, 

91,92,93, 

100 , 101 , 102 , 

109,110,111, 



4,5,6, 

13,14,15, 

22,23,24, 

31, 32,33, 

40,41,42, 

49,50,51, 

58,59,60, 

67,68,69, 

76,77,78, 

85,86,87, 

94,95,96, 

103,104,105, 

112,113,114, 



Cultured 
7,8,9, 
16,17,18, 
25,26,27, 
34,35,36, 
43,44,45, 
52,53,54, 
61,62, 63, 
70,71,72, 
79,80,81, 
88,89, 90, 
97,98,99, 
106,107,108, 
115,116,117, 



CODES BY RESPONDENT AS STORED IN DATA BANK 

Regular numbering up to 99 and 100 = A, 101 = Al, 10 2 = A2, etc. 

110 = B, 111 = Bl, 112 = B2 , etc. 
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APPENDIX C 

STORAGE OF INFORMATION ON COMPUTER MAGNETIC 
TAPES — SPOKEN WORDS 
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TAPE 


WORD NO 


WORD USED 


CODE 


CORRECT WORD 




00001 










00002 




- -- | 






00003 




1 






00004 










00005 










OOOOS 










00007 










00008 










00009 










00010 










00011 










00012 










00013 










00014 










00015 










00016 










00017 










00018 










00019 










00020 










00021 










00022 
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APPENDIX D 

STORAGE OF INFORMATION ON COMPUTER MAGNETIC TAPES 
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storage of information on computer 

MAGNETIC TAPES 



I „ Column 1-3 

Tape Number 001 - 117 

2 , Column 4-5 

Actual Age 

3 . Column 6-7 

Sex- Male 01 Female 02 



4 , Column 8 

Do you visit or talk to neighbors No 1 Yes 2 

5 . Column 9 

How often do you have such talks? 

1. Once a month 

2 „ More than once a month 

3„ Once every two weeks to four days 

4„ Every two or three days 

5. Every day 

6 „ Column 10 

Are you presently employed or unemployed? 



7 „ Column 11 

How many hours per week 
1 . 00-01 

2. 01-09 

3. 10-19 

4. 20-29 

5. 30-39 

6. 40-49 

7 „ Over 50 
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Employed 

Unemployed 
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8. Column 12 

Last year did you get your income from? 

1. Farming 

2. Unemployed Fathers (Work Experience Training) 

3 . Aid to Dependent Children 

4. Public Assistance 

5. Government pensions 

6 . Your Job 

7 . Other 

9 . Column 13 - 14 

Total income last year? 

List of 01 through 25 

10. Column 15 

Do you take any newspapers 1 No 2 Yes 

11. Column 16 

Do you have a radio that is in working order? 1 No 

2 Yes 

12. Column 17 

Do you have a TV set that is in working order? 1 No 

2 Yes 

13. Column 18 

Do you take any Magazines? 1 No 2 Yes 

14. Column 19 

Do you have a car that you use regularly? 1 No 2 Yes 

15. Column 20 

How often do you go to town? 

1. Almost every day 

2 . 3 or 4 times a week 

3. 1 or 2 times a month 

4. 2 or 3 times a month 

5 . Once a month 

6. 2 or 3 times a year 
7 . Seldom or never 

16. Column 21 

How many times have you been in a big city 

1. Rarely 

2 . Often 

3 . Regularly 
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17. Column 22 and 23 

Which of the following kinds of news interests you most 

1. Religious 

2 . Sports 

3 . Your county or community 

4. National 

5 . World Events 

18. Column 24 

How many years of formal education do you have? 

1. None 

2 . 1 to 5 years 

3 . 6 to 8 years 

4. 9 to 10 years 

5 . High School 

6 . Some College 

7. College 

19 . Column 25 

Type of Speaker 

1. Rustic 

2 . Modern 

3 . Cultured 

20. Columns 26 and 27 

Sequence of state 
01 - 13 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX E 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS QUESTIONNAIRE 



O 
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Appalachian Adult Basic Education Demonstration Center 
Morehead State University 

SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS OF THE DIALECT SURVEY OF 

APPALACHIAN REGION 

Nam e Ag e S ex M F 

1. Do you visit or talk with anyone in this neighborhood fairly often and 
regularly? 



1. No 

2. Yes 

If YES- Name the three or four with whom you talk or 
visit most often. 



Persons Visited 



Code Sequence 

0 None 

1 One 



2 Two 

3 ^Thr e e 



4 Four or more 

2. About how often do you have such talks or visits? 

1. once a month or less 

2. more than once a month, but less than 

every two weeks 

3. once every two weeks to four days 

4. every two or three days 

5 . every day 

3. Are you presently employed or unemployed? 

1. Unemployed 

2. Employed 

If EMPLOYED: What is your present occupation? 



O 
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Who is your present employer? 



How many hours per week do you spend at this occupation? 



2. 01-09 

3 . 10 - 19 

4. 20 - 29 

5. 30 - 39 

6. 40-49 

7. Over 50 



4. Last year, did you get any income from: (Read list below) . 

1 . Farming 

2. Unemployed Fathers (Work Experience Training) 

3. Aid to Dependent Children 

4. Public Assistance 

5. Government pensions 

6 . Your job 

7. Other (specify) 

8. Any combination of a 1 and a 3 (Be sure to check each one mentioned) . 



5. What was your total family income last year? 



01 


0- 249 (a) 


02 


250- 499 (b) 


03 


500- 749 (c) 


04 


750- 999 (d) 


05 


1000-1249 (e) 


06 


1250-1499 (f) 


07 


1500-1749 (g) 


08 


1750-1999 (h) 


09 


2000-2249 (i) 


10 


2250-2499 (j) 


11 


2500-2749 (k) 


12 


2750-2999 (1) 



13 


3000-3249 (m) 


14 


3250-3499 (nl 


15 


3500-3749 (o) 


16 


3750-3999 (p) 


17 


4000-4249 (q) 


18 


4250-4499 (d 


19 


4500-4749 (s) 


20 


4750-4999 (t) 


21 


5000-5249 (u) 


22 


5250-5499 (v) 


23 


5500-5749 M 


24 


5750-5999 (x) 


25 


Over - 6000 (y) 



6. Do you take any newspapers, or does anyone in the family 
read newspapers and tell you what they read? 

_Take one or more 

What papers and/or where published 



Don't take one, but (Specify 

neighbor, member of family, etc/ reads 
one regularly and tells me about it. 
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What paper'’’ 



Do not see any paper. 

If respondent TAKES A PAPER, ask: 

Do you read the newspaper fairly regularly? 

1 . No 

2. Yes (Check "Yes" here if respondent takes and reads 

more than one paper regularly. 

3. IF YES: What parts of the newspaper do you usually 

read? 



7. Do you have a radio that is in working order? 

1. No 

2. Yes 

IF YES: What are your favorite programs? 



7a. How many hours a week would you say you spend listening 
to the radio? Hours 

8. Do you have a TV set that is in working order, or do you see 
someone else's TV regularly ? 

1 . None 

2„ TV i.n home How long have you owned a TV set? 

3. See someone else's TV regularly IF SO: Where do 

you watch it (neighbor, relative, etc .) ? 

8a. Does anyone- else in your family watch it? 

1. No 

2. Yes IF YES: Who? 

IF TV IN HOME OR WATCH SOMEONE ELSE'S 

What are your favorite programs ? 

9. Do you take any magazines, or does anyone in. the family read 
magazines regularly and tell you about them? 

Take Magazines 

Check only if respondent takes and reads more than 

one magazine Names of magazines: 

Don't take magazines, but reads them 

and tells me about them. 

Don't take magazines and seldom or never see them. 
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1. 

2 . 

3. 



O 




